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A TESTIMONY 


Of the Monthly Meeting of Cornwall, N. Y., 
concerning Davip Sanps. 


He was the son of Nathaniel and Mercy 
Sands, of Cowneck, on Long Island, and was 
born the 4th day of the 11th month, 1745. He 
came among Friends by convincement, and ap- 

in the ministry about the 27th year of 
his age, in which service he laboured abundantly 
both at home and abroad; having devoted the 
greater part of his life, from his entrance into the 
ministry, to visiting Friends, and in appointing 
meetings amongst other denominations. And 
we have reason to believe that he has been in- 
strumental in stirring up and convincing con- 
siderable numbers, in many places, as he was 
led to feel and sympathize with the religiously 
exercised of all denominations ; and he was often 
qualified to reach those in a more insensible 
state. He visited New England divers times, in 
the course of his life; and it appears to have 
been a principal field of religious exercise and 
labour with him. On his first visit in these 
parts, there appeared to be very little convince- 
ment in many places ; but by faithfully labouring 
in obedience to divine direction, he was made 
instrumental in gathering several meetings. 
Where he travelled and Jaboured in some parts 
of that country, Friends have so far increased 
as now to hold both monthly and quarterly 
meetings. 

He also visited Pennsylvania several times, 
and some of the Southern States, as well as per- 
lormed several religious visits to the families of 
Frends in the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. He likewise laboured extensively 
within the compass of the yearly meeting to 
which he belonged ; and was particularly useful 
in the first rise and spreading of the Society on. 
the west side of Hudson River, within the verge 
of Cornwall Quarterly Meeting. 
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He also visited Europe; and informed us on 
his return, that he had visited the Islands of 
Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey ; 
and attended all the meetings of Friends, which 
he had an account of, on the continent. He 
also travelled much in France, Germany, and 
other parts of the continent, in which he had 
frequent opportunities of religious conferences 
with others not of our Society ; and his returning 
certificates evinced the satisfaction of his friends 
with his religious services among them. After 
his return from Europe, he visited occasionally 
many places within the verge of our own Yearly 
Meeting, and also paid a religious visit to Ca- 
nada, and the city of Quebec, in the winter 
season. Shortly after his return, he set out on 
his last visit to New England, in which he was 
from home about a year. 

This, our dear friend, experienced many 
vicissitudes and trials in the prosecution of his 
temporal concerns through life, and was fre- 
quently tried with much bodily indisposition; 
however, none of these things seemed to abate 
his concern for the accomplishment of what ap- 
peared to be his religious duty. He appeared to 
be much exercised on account of many specu- 
lative and unsound opinions that are circulating 
in the present day, and was ofien led to caution 
his friends lest they should be drawn aside by 
them, and recommended them to maintain that 
simplicity and stability in principle and practice, 
which were so conspicuous in our worthy ances- 
tors. He was very particular in noticing 
strangers that attended our religious meetings, as 
well as in exercising fatherly care and sympa- 
thy with the members of our Society, who were 
within the compass of his labours. 

The latter part of his life, he seemed to be oc- 
cupied very much about home; and was made 
particularly useful in bringing forward some 
under religious exercise in his own neighbour- 
hood; and near his close, he was engaged in a 
family visit to Friends of Cornwall Monthly 
Meeting, which he partly accomplished; and 
was favoured to attend our first day meeting the 
same week he died. Whilst on his way there, 
he signified he thought it would be the last he 
should ever attend. He appeared to be much 
strengthened in the public testimony he bore in 
it; and at his return, he expressed that he felt 
great satisfaction in being there ; and that a more 
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than ordinary sweetness seemed to cover his 
spirit. He had often expressed a desire that he 
might not experience much bodily pain in the 
closing scene, and was favoured to have his 
desire granted, and to part with his friends in 








~ 


val between the flash and the report, we always 
reonsier that interval as the time which the 
sound occupies in passing to us. We Suppose 
the flash to be seen at the instant it occurs, Y¢; 
a little reflection must satisfy us, that the Interval 





much composure and quietness, as one falling | in question, is actually the difference of time oo. 


into a sweet sleep, on the 4th day of the 6th|cupied by sound and light, in traversing 
month, 1818, aged seventy-two years, having | space between the observer and the object, 


been a minister about forty-five years. 


ie 


The velocity of light, must at first view appear 


Thus ended the pilgrimage of this our much | too difficult a point for man’s ingenuity to deter. 
beloved friend, who, after a life of many and close | mine; and until the telescope was applied to the 
conflicts, and great travail and exercise, was fa-| heavens, no means were known by which tha 


voured, we trust, to arrive safe in the haven of| velocity could be estimated. 


Though the s. 


everlasting rest, out of the reach of storms and | gacity of Bacon could develope the great idea, 
tempest, and beyond the noise of archers. May | that the phenomena which he beheld, might pos. 
we, his survivors, be engaged to imitate him in| sibly belong to a time that was past, science was 
all his virtues and religious industry ; that so, in| then only preparing the means, which, in a sub. 
the conclusion of time, we also may be favoured | sequent day, furnished an answer to this curious 
with the reward of that peace and everlasting con- | enquiry. 


solation,which we humbly hope is now his portion. 


The telescope was first applied to the heavens 


The date of the Memorial is not given; bnt| by Galileo, who was a few years younger than 
ae 2 it was issued in 1818, the year of| Bacon; and by that instrument the satellites of 


avid Sands’ decease. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS. 


Jupiter were first brought within the reach of 
human vision. Who then would have dreamed, 
that the discovery of these distant and apparently 
diminutive objects, could lead to the solution of 





Lord Bacon’s doubts?’ The fact, however, is, 
The celebrated Lord Bacon having adopted| that these telescopic satellites eventually fur. 
the conclusion, that all the processes of nature | nished the means of discovering, not merely that 
occupied some portion of time, was led, as he} light is actually progressive, but also the velocity 
informs us, to a reflection which was amazing to| with which it moves. 
himself. When looking upon the starry heavens,| Roemer, a native of Denmark, removed to 
he enquired whether he beheld the wonders of| France in 1672, where he was engaged, in con- 
creation as they existed at the time, or as they | junction with Dominique Cassini, in determining 
had been at some previous period. ‘This con-| the motions of the satellites of Jupiter. These 
sideration involved a philosophical question} bodies in their revolutions round their primary, 
which was then beyond the reach of the human| are frequently eclipsed by its shadow, and the 
intellect. This question is, whether light occu- | determination of the immersions and emersions of 
pies time in its progress from one part of space} the secondaries was an object which engaged 
to another. ‘Though this has long ceased to be| their particular attention; and it was observed 
a matter of doubt, yet there are probably few,| by the Danish astronomer, that the times at 
even in our day, who, when viewing the stars} which the satellites appeared to fall into the 
which spangle the firmament, form any other| shadow of the primary, or to emerge from it, 
conception than that they are beholding the| were subject to irregularities which could not be 
objects as they exist at the time. The suppo-| explained upon the principles then generally a¢- 
sition that any of those brilliant luminaries which | mitted. Light was till that time supposed 
decorate the vault of heaven, may possibly have | pass instantaneously from one part of space ‘0 
been for years or ages expunged from creation,| another. But Roemer observed that the eclipses 
appears too extravagant for admission. Yet] of the satellites, when viewed from that part of 
strange as this supposition may at first appear, | the earth’s orbit nearest to Jupiter, appeared 100 
the discoveries of modern science have led to the | early, and when seen from the parts most remote, 
conclusion, that many of the stars which we now | appeared too late for this theory. But by 2% 
behold, and particularly those that are brought] signing to light a velocity by which it would 
to view by the aid of the telescope, and are| move through the radius of the earth’s orbit in 
thence named telescopic stars, are rendered| about eight minutes of time, the phenomena 
visible by light which has been for years, or| were clearly explained. Hence it was easily 
ages, travelling through the intervening space. | inferred that light moves with the amazing v 
Consequently, if their fires were extinguished, | locity of nearly two hundred thousand miles 1n ¢ 
we must long remain ignorant of the event. second of time. This discovery has given 4 
In those observations which are confined to| degree of celebrity to the name of Roemer, which 
the surface of our globe, the progress of light| he could not otherwise have gained. 
appears instantaneous. When we beholdagun| A subsequent age brought into view another 
fired at a distance, and observe a sensible inter-! method, still more curious and surprising, ° 
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computing the velocity of the swift-winged | in nearly every case, have only proved that the 


arrows of light. angle is too small to be detected by the best instru- 
In the year 1725, Dr. Bradley (afterwards | ments. In one instance, however, a series of 


astronomer Royal) undertook a series of ob- observations appears to have brought the distance 
gervations, in order to determine the angle sub- | of a star within the reach of ealeulation: and the 
ended by the diameter of the earth’s orbit when result is, that the star in question is about 592,204 
viewed from one of the fixed stars—y Draconis— | times as far from us as the sun. Hence, reckon- 
with a view of computing its distance from us. | ing the velocity of light at 192,000 miles in a 
Though the discovery of Roemer was no doubt second, we arrive at the amazing conclusion that 
well known to him, he does not appear to have the light from that star, probably one of the 
anticipated the effect upon his observations, nearest, which now renders it visible, was emit- 
which must be produced by the progressive | ted more than nine years ago. 
motion of light. But he had continued his ob-} As science has not furnished the means of 
servations only a short time, before he discovered | determining the relative magnitudes of the fixed 
, change in the visible position of the star, | stars,* we can form nothing more than plausible 
which greatly puzzled him. After repeated and | conjecture upon the subject. The probability 
various observations, during upwards of a year, | is, that those which appear with the greatest 
this profound astronomer was at length led to | brilliancy are the nearest; and that, in general, 
the reflection, that as both the rays of light and | the apparent diminution of magnitude results 
the earth were in motion, the direction in which | from an increase of distance. Now among the 
the former would strike the eye, must depend | stars which are visible to the naked eye, astro- 
upon their direction and relative velocities. | nomers usually reckon six magnitudes; assign- 
When the earth is moving directly towards or | ing the lowest number to those of the greatest 
directly from the star, no change of visible po- brillianey. If we suppose a star of the sixth 
sition can be produced by the motion of the | magnitude to be six times as distant as one of 
earth, whatever relation its velocity may bear to | the first, and then recollect that the only star 
that of light. But in all other cases the apparent whose distance has been determined is so remote 
position of a star would be changed by the simul- | that the light occupies more than nine years in 
taneous motion of the earth. ‘This may be il-| travelling from it to us, we should thence infer, 
lustrated by a familiar circumstance. When aj that the rays issuing from some of the stars, 
ship is at anchor, or is moving direetly with or | which are seen without the aid of the telescope, 
against the wind, the flag at the mast head points | were launched on their voyage during some time 
out the direction of the wind. But if the vessel | in the eighteenth century. But it may be ob- 
is moving in a course oblique to that of the wind, | served that the light which reaches us from 
the position of the flag will indicate the direction | Sirius, the brightest in the train, is considered by 
in which the wind strikes the flag, not its actual | astronomers as being more than three hundred 
course. times as great as that of an average star of the 
This change in the visible position of the | sixth magnitude. Consequently such a star as 
fixed stars, in which they appear to perform an | Sirius must be placed at more than seventeen 
annual revolution round their true place, is now | timesf its actual distance, to exhibit the appear- 
denominated the aberration of light; and by a | ance of an average star of the sixth magnitude. 
careful examination of the principles of motion, | For the quantity of light which we receive from 
astronomers have been able to ascertain that the | a luminous poiut, decreases as the square of the 
velocity of light is about 10,131 times as great | distance is augmented. If, then, we suppose the 
as that of the earth in its orbit; and as the latter | light from Sirius to be nine years in reaching 
is known to move in its orbit at the rate of about | us—and all we know on the subject leads to the 
sixty-nine thousand miles in an hour, or upwards | conclusion that it cannot be less—we may rea- 
of nineteen miles in a second, it follows that | sonably believe that some of the stars which are 
light must move at the rate of 192,000 miles | visible to the naked eye, are seen by light which 
ina second, which is not widely different from | issued from them at least 150 years ago. 
the determination of Roemer, And this agree-| Still we are only in the vestibule of creation: 
ment furnishes an evidence of their approxi-| we have not gone beyond the stars which are 
mation to the truth, visible to the unassisted eye. Every person 
If, now, we could ascertain the distance of the | who has the usual powers of vision, must have 
fixed stars, we might determine, with an approxi- | observed that beautiful phenomenon, the milky 
mation to correctness, the time, which the light | way ; which to the naked eye appears as a lumi- 
by which they are seen, has occupied in passing | ——— | ————— 
through the space that separates them from us. 
Although the determination of the annual paraliax 
of the fixed stars (the angle subtended by the 
radius of the earth’s orbit when viewed at right 
angles from the star) has engaged the attention of 
astronomers for more than a century, their efforts, 













































*Lo! what a glorious star doth yonder rise; 

] think ’tis Sirius, brightest in the skies ; 

When lo, another, of inferior light, 

Appears, so small, it almost ’scapes the sight. 

Pray, tell me which is larger of the two: 

That’s more, my friend, than mortal man can do. 
t The square root of 300 is a fraction none ge 17. 
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found to consist of numerous stars, distinctly 
separate, but apparently very near to each other. 
This milky way may then be considered as a 
cluster of stars, many of which are too distant to 
be visible without the aid of a powerful tele- 
scope. Other clusters are discoverable, es- 
pecially when the telescope is applied; and 
when the instrument is sufficiently powerful, 
these luminous appearances are generally re- 
solved into separate stars. These clusters are 
termed Nebulz. 

From these phenomena a magnificent infer- 
ence has been deduced. ‘The fixed stars are 
believed to be grouped in clusters or nebula ; our 
sun and the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye, and even many telescopic ones, are sup- 
posed to belong to that nebule which constitutes 
the milky way. The members of the milky 
way, including those countless numbers which 
the telescope has brought to our view, may 
be considered as neighbours, when compared 
with the luminaries which compose the remote 
and telescopic nebule. 

Within our own particular nebula, the nearest 
star appears so remote, that its light cannot reach 
us in less than nine years; and estimating the 


distance of the most remote by the feebleness of 


their light, we can compute the time of its transit 
only by centuries. 

The latest improvements of the telescope have 
iven a power of penetrating into space, but 
Fite less than five hundred times as great as 
that of the unassisted eye. Yet we have no 
reason to believe that we can still reach the 
bounds of creation. Our discoveries extend 
with the increasing powers of the telescope. 
The distance passed over by the rays of light, 
from the most distant visible parts of the uni- 
verse, and the time occupied by their transit, 
almost baffle comprehension and stagger belief. 

Without further enquiries respecting the more 
distant parts of this stupendous frame, let us look 
for a while upon the parts nearer home. The 
sun, the great source and centre of light and heat 
to the planetary system, is known to be about 
870,000 miles in diameter. Our globe, great as 
it appears to ils occupants, is only one of the 
orbs, and relatively a small one, that revolve 
round the lord of day. Here we see life and 
motion, in endless variety, pervading almost 
every part of this globe. We behold in the 
rotations of the other planets, an evident adapta- 
tion to the purposes of animal existence, similar 
to what we experience here. Hence we ration- 
ally conclude that those orbs, like our earth, are 
designed for the habitations of organized and sen- 
sitive beings. And may we not justly and reve- 


rently conceive that these bodies are, in all pro- 
bability, occupied by rational creatures, as ca- 


pable as ourselves of appreciating the wonders 
of creative wisdom and power? May not the 


nous portion of the visible heavens, but when 
examined by a telescope of sufficient power, is 


century. 





voice of adoration and praise be reasonab| 
posed to ascend from the occupants of th 
us inaccessible worlds ? 

Conceiving, then, that these countless twink. 
ling luminaries, which the eye, aided by tye 
telescope, is able to perceive, are suns like oy, 
own, with their respective systems of planets 
circulating round them—each planet, including 
its appropriate variety of animated beings—wh,, 
a magnificent and overwhelming prospect of 
creative power is presented. Well might the 
pious Psalmist, to whom the wonders revealed 
by the telescope were unknown, exelaiyy 
“ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers ; the moon and the stars which thou has, 
ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man that thou visitest him?” 

E. L. 


y Sup- 
ese, w 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE ACADIANS. 


History, in its stately march, concerns itself 
with the great events which change the course 
of humun affairs, often overlooking those minor 
incidents which, however deeply they may 
affect the happiness of small communities, or 
whatever lessons of patient endurance or of re- 
tributive justice they may afford, do not materi- 
ally influence the relative position of nations. 
Such an episode in American history is the 
story of the simple people who occupied the 
vallies of Acadie or Nova Scotia for a hundred 
years, terminating about the middle of the 18h 
It is the history of an isolated commv- 
nity, devoted to agricultural or pastoral pursuits, 
peaceful, amiable, and religious, made the vic- 
tims of political jealousy inflamed by bigotry, 
and torn from their homes under circumstances 
of cruelty of which happily there are few exam- 
ples on record. If the stain which this great 
crime has fastened upon some of our northern 
colonies cannot be effaced, let us at least seek to 
derive from it a lesson of forbearance and charity, 
and dwell with gratitude upon the efficacy ol 
those Christian principles by which our fathers 
were drawn to the relief of this oppressed people, 
widely differing from themselves in faith and 
practice, yet bound to them by the ties of brother- 
hood and of sorrow. 

*The territory of Acadie, or Nova Scotia, had 
long been disputed ground. Its supposed dis- 
covery by Cabot, in 1497, was the pretext under 
which it was claimed by the English, while 
France, denying that this early navigator had 
ever seen, much less landed upon it, founded her 
right upon settlements actually made in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Captured by the 
English, restored by treaty, again seized upon, 
and again relinquished, it remained in the undis- 





* The details which follow are mostly taken from @ 
very interesting paper in the North American Review, 
for the First month of the present year. 
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turbed possession of the French settlers long 
enough to gain them a firm foothold ; and to 
whichever power they were transferred, they 
continued devotedly attached by manners, lan- 
guage, and, that strongest of ties, religious 
opinion, to the country of their origin. When, 
in 1714, England obtained final possession of 
the territory by the treaty of Utrecht, the Acadi- 
ans opposed no resistance to the new govern- 
ment, but refused to take an oath which might 
oblige them to make war upon their ancient 
sovereign. The English settlement increased 
slowly—the French had secured the affections 
of the Indians, and with their aid maintained a 
sort of neutrality which did not fail to excite the 
jealousy of their Puritan neighbours. Such was 
the condition of things in the opening of the year 
1755. Let us now inquire more closely into 
the character of the little community thus singu- 
larly situated. The Abbé Raynal has described 
them in lively colours. It is a picture which re- 
minds one of Sir ‘Thomas More’s Utopia. 

« No magistrate was appointed to govern them. 
They knew nothing of the English laws. No 
iax, tribute, or service was ever required of them. 
Their new sovereign seemed to have forgotten 
them; and he was wholly a stranger to them. 
Hunting and fishing, which had formerly been 
the delight of the colony, and might still have 
supported it, no longer suited a simple and amia- 
ble people who had no love of blood. Agricul- 
ture was their occupation. ‘They had established 
it in the lowlands by protecting them with dikes 
against the sea and the rivers which used to 
inundate these marshes. At first, they gathered 
from these meadows crops of fifty to one, and 
aflerwards of fifteen or twenty at least. Wheat 
and oats were the grains that succeeded best 
there, but rye, barley, and maize also grew. A 
great abundance of potatoes, the use of which 
had become common, was found there. 

“Immense meadows were covered with numer- 
ous herds. ‘They numbered sixty thousand 
head of horned cattle. Most of the families pos- 
sessed several horses, although the labour of 
tillage was done with oxen. 

“The houses, almost all of which were built 
of wood, were very convenient, and furnished 
with the neatness which is sometimes found 
among our European labourers in the most easy 
circumstances. ‘They raised a great quantity of 
all kinds of poultry. These served to diversify 
the food of the colonists, which was generally 
wholesome and abundant. ‘Their hemp and 
flax, and the fleeces of their sheep, furnished 
them with their ordinary clothing. From these 
they manufactured common linens and coarse 
a = any of aan had a little taste for 

ry, they procured the means of gratifying it 
from Annapolis or Louisburg. These vere 
celved in return corn, cattle, and furs. 
vara neutral French had nothing else to give 
‘Meir neighbours. ‘The barters they carried on 


among themselves were still less considerable, 
because each family was able and accustomed to 
provide for all its wants. ‘Thus they knew 
nothing of the use of paper money, so extensively 
circulated in North America. The little coin 
which had, as it were, slipped into the colony 
did not create the activity which constitutes its 
true value. 

“Their manners were extremely simple. 
There never was a civil or criminal cause of 
sufficient importance to be carried into the court 
of justice established at Annapolis. The little 
disputes which might arise between the colonists 
from time to time were ulways amicably termi- 
nated by the elders. Their religious pastors 
drew up all their documents and took charge of 
all their wills. For these civil functions, and for 
those of the church, the people voluntarily paid 
them a twenty-seventh part of the harvests. 
‘These were so plentiful as to furnish more means 
of generosity than there were opportunities for 
its exercise. Misery was unknown, and benefi- 
cence anticipated poverty. Misfortunes were 
repaired, so to speak, before being felt. Good 
was done without ostentation on the one side and 
without humiliation on the other. It was a 
society of brethren, equally ready to give and to 
receive what they believed the common right of 
all mankind. 

“ As soon as a young man had reached the suit- 
able age for marriage, a house was built for him, 
the grounds about it were cleared and planted, and 
the necessaries of life were provided for a year. 
There he received the partner whom he had 
chosen, and who brought him flocks for her 
portion. ‘This new family grew and prospered 
like the rest. In 1749, the population consisted 
altogether of eighteen thousand souls.” 

In the year 1755, the defeat of General 
Braddock spread alarm through the American 
colonies; other unsuccessful movements of the 
English armies, engaged in actual hostilities with 
France, although war had not yet been declared, 
excited the jaaldesy of the colonial authorities 
against the French settlers in Acadie. Their 
anomalous position as neutrals, residing on 
British soil, and their known influence with the 
natives, induced the fear that they might unite 
with their fellow-countrymen in Canada in an 
effort to restore the dominion of their ancient 
sovereign. In the early part of that year, a large 
force, raised in the New England colonies, had 
been despatched to reduce the ports still in the 
hands of the French in Nova Scotia. Some re- 
sistance was made, but the whole territory was 
soon subjected to the power of the English, the 
French expressing their great astonishment that 
they were thus attacked in time of peace, and 
only surrendered on the express agreement that 
they were to be left undisturbed in the condition 
in which their conquerors had foundthem. The 
Acadians, a term which had come to be applied 
to the French settlers within the acknowledged 
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British territory, had not generally been impli- 


cated in the military movements. Some had 
indeed been seduced by their early attachments 
into a violation of their neutrality, but the peace- 
ful inhabitants of the villages, absorbed in their 
quiet occupations, complied with every demand 
which was made upon them, except that of 
taking an unconditional oath of fealty to the 
English. They surrendered their arms and 
furnished the supplies exacted from them, by the 
military commanders. Relying upon the faith 
of the English, and conscious of no guilt, they 
suffered the tide of war to roll past their peaceful 
communities, but took no part in its tumults. 
Such were the people whose destruction was 
plotting in the provincial councils. ‘The object 
of the hostile invasion was seemingly secured. 
All opposition had ceased. No charge was 
brought against the harmless Acadians; when 
secret orders were given to the troops to occupy 
their villages, convert their places of worship 
into barracks, and prepare to force them, with- 
out warning, from their cherished homes, to be- 
come houseless wanderers on a foreign shore ; 
and in the midst of a people speaking an un- 
known tongue, and despising them as the profes- 
sors of an idolatrous creed. 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
AN EPISTLE TO FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


Among some ancient manuscripts [ find the 
following epistle’; of the writer I know nothing, 
having been able as yet to find no mention of 
him in the volumes which have come under my 
notice. ‘There can be little doubt, however, that 
he was a man of religious experience, and the 
paper bears internal evidence that it is the fruit 
of deep concern for the well being of those to 
whom it was addressed. I cannot but regard it 
as a sententious, weighty epistle, containing solid 
instruction applicable to our own times, as well 
as to those in which it was written. C. 


Lonpon, the 5th of 6th mo., 1730. 


To Friends in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the several Provinces in America. 


Dear Friends,—In that love which I bear to 
you, and all them that the Lord has graciously 
visited in those eountries with the day spring 
from on high, I do hereby salute you with de- 
sires that you may not only seek to know that 
you are born of the divine nature, but that you 
may also grow up in it. So you may, like the 
Primitive Christians, be complete in Him who 
is the head of all principalities and powers ; and 
they that witness this, will, no doubt, show forth 
the nature and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
by loving their enemies, and forgiving injuries, 
and doing good for evil. May you all live 
according to His holy doctrine, whose followers 
you profess to be, that so you may be as so 
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many lights and way marks in the severa| 
where your lots are cast; and as it is so, yop 
may be instrumental for the gaining of others , 
the truth. The prophet saith that the righteous 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmames, 

and they that turn many to righteousness, as th, 
stars for ever and ever. I believe that many 

have been very nuch won upon by the caref,| 
walking and good conversation of many of oy, 
pious Friends. ; 

And dear friends, I tenderly desire that yoy 
may all be careful to keep to the heavenly sa); 
in yourselves, and then it will naturally follow, 
that you will have peace one with another; by 
how many, for want of keeping to this, haye 
given way to a quarrelsome spirit, and have 
come to be troublesome in the church, and so 
have given an ill savor ; but I very much desire 
that you may carefully guard against all things 
that may tend to divide you, and be very tender 
of one another’s reputations, and endeavour to 
discourage all tale-bearing and whispering that 
may tend to the defaming of one another; and 
where any Friends are called to suffer for refus- 
ing to bear arms or upholding a ministry that 
they cannot own, I desire that they may suffer 
cheerfully, for there is great reward in suffering 
for the truth’s sake. : 

And 1 very much desire, that where Friends 
are sensible that any are in danger to marry 
with them of other professions, or that are near 
of kin, that they may endeavour to discourage 
such things early. May the Lord guide you in 
his wisdom and counsel, that by your wise and 
prudent conduct, you may be instrumental in his 
hand for the help and preservation of the youth 
amongst you; and as many Friends’ children 
have been greatly hurt through being brought up 
too high, I wish that you may be careful that the 
high mind may not be gratified in them, for the 
more that pride is gratified, the more it wants to 
be gratified: the best way to conquer that which 
is wrong, is not at all to gratify it. And now, 
dear friends, as the Lord has greatly blessed 
many of you whose beginnings were but small, 
I desire that you may daily live in a holy sense 
of his kindness and merey every way extended 
to you, that so you may walk humbly belore 
Him, and as becomes a people that he has 
favoured. So with desires that you may live 10 
heart to the Lord; that you may show jorth his 
praise and glory while you have a being here, 
that in the end you may have evidence of his 
favour and love, I remain with true love to you, 
your friend and brother in the truth, 

Bens. Howmes. 


Places 


Postscript.—As I make no question but that 
many of our good friends have enjoyed grea! 
peace from the Lord, in their suffering for relus- 
ing to bear arms, and not paying to support 
ministry that they could not own, | desire that 
you may be zealously concerned to maintain 
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these great branches of our testimony, which the 
Lord has ealled you to bear in all its branches, 
that he that blessed the house of Obed Edom, 
and all that appertained to him, may bless you 
and your families. Farewell. B. H. 





INSANITY IN THE HORSE. 


There is no doubt that the animals which we 
have subjugated possess many of the same 
mental faculties as the human being—volition, 
memory, attachment, gratitude, resentment, fear, 
and hatred. Who has not witnessed the plain 
and manifest display of these principles and feel- 
ings in our quadruped dependants? The simple 

ssession of these faculties implies that they 
may be used for purposes good or bad, and that, 
as in the human being, they may be deranged or 
destroyed by a multitude of causes which it is 
not necessary to particularise. In the quadruped 
as in the biped, the lesion or destruction of a 
certain part of the brain may draw after it the 
derangement, or disturbance, or perversion of a 
certain faculty of the mind. It is only because 
the mental faculties, and good as well as bad 
properties of the inferior beings, have been so 
lately observed and acknowledged, that any 
doubt on this point can for a moment be enter- 
tained. ‘The disordered actions, the fury, the 
caprices, the vices, and more particularly the 
frenzy and total abandonment of reason, which 
are occasionally shown by the brute, are in the 
highest degree analogous to certain acts of in- 
sanity in man. 

The reader is indebted to Professor Rodet, of 
Toulouse, for the anecdotes which follow:—A 
horse, seven years old, was remarkable for an 
habitual air of stupidity, and a peculiar wander- 
ing expression of countenance. When he saw 
anything that he had not been accustomed to, or 
heard any sudden or unusual noise, whether it 
was near or at a distance, or sometimes when 
his corn was thrown into the manger without 
the precaution of speaking to him or patting him, 
he was frightened to an almost incredible degree ; 
he recoiled precipitately, every limb trembled, 
and he struggled violently to escape. After 

several useless efforts to get away, he would 
work himself into the highest degree of rage, so 
that it was dangerous to approach him. ‘This 
state of excitement was followed by dreadful 
convulsions, which did not cease until he had 
broken his halter, or otherwise detached himself 
from his trammels. He would then become 
calm, and suffer himself to be led back to his 
stall: nor would anything more be seen but an 
almost continual inquietude, and a wandering 
and stupid expression of countenance. He had 
belonged to a brutal soldier, who had beaten him 
shamefully, and before which time he had been 
perfectly quiet and tractable. 
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A Piedmontese officer possessed a beautiful 
and in other respects servicable mare, but which 
one peculiarity rendered exceedingly danger- 
ous—that was a decided aversion to paper, 
which she recognised the moment she saw it, 
and even in the dark if two leaves were rubbed 
together. The effect produced by the sight or 
sound of it was so prompt and viclent, that she 
several times unhorsed her rider. She had not 
the slightest fear of objects that would terrify 
most horses, She regarded not the music of the 
band, the whistling of the balls, the roaring of 
the cannon, the firing of the bivouacs, or the glit- 
tering of arms. ‘The confusion and noise of an 
engagement made no impression upon her; the 
sight of no other white object affected her. No 
other sound was regarded; but the view or the 
rustling of paper roused her to madness. 

A mare was perfectly manageable and be- 
trayed no antipathy to the human being, nor to 
other animals, nor to horses, except they were 
of a light-grey colour; but the moment she saw 
a grey horse, she rushed towards it, and attacked 
it with the greatest fury. It was the same at all 
times, and everywhere. She was all that could 
be wished on the parade, on the route, in the 
ranks, in action, and in the stable; but if she 
once caught a glimpse of a grey or white horse, 
she rested not until she had thrown her rider or 
broken her halter, and then she rushed on her 
imagined foe with the greatest fury. She gene- 
rally contrived to seize the animal by the head 
or throat, and held him so fast that she would 
suffocate him, if he were not promptly released 
from her bite. 

Another mare exhibited no terror, except of 
white inanimate objects,as white mantles or coats, 
and particularly white plumes. She would fly from 
them if she could; but if she was unable to ac- 
complish this, she would rush furiously upon 
them, strike at them with her fore feet, and tear 
them with her teeth. 

These instances are selected from various 
others, because they approach so nearly to what 
would be termed insanity in the human being. 
It is confined to one object,—it is a species of 
monomania, and as decided insanity as ever the 
biped discovered. One of these horses, the 
second, was by long and kind attention divested 
of this insane terror, and became perfectly quiet 
and useful; but the other three bade defiance to 
all means of cure, and to coercion among the rest. 
If sufficient attention were paid to the subject, 
many of the obstinate caprices and inexplicable 
aversions which we can neither conquer nor 
change, would be classed under the term insanity, 
‘There cannot be a more remarkable analogy, than 
that which sometimes exists between the insanity 
of man and these singularly capricious fancies in 
animals. ‘The subject is worthy of attention, 
Has the principle of hereditary predisposition 
been applied to any of these anomalies !—You- 
att on the Horse. 








-—— 


GIVING UP ALL FOR CHRIST. 


In British India, when a native receives bap- 
tism, and puts on Christ, he loses his all—his 
property, his friends, his connections—and be- 
comes a completely isolated being in the midst 
of thousands. A young man in the institution 
of the London Missionary Society of Calcutta 
received baptism. From his position in society 
and connections, he was in the possession of 
property worth about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, besides being the only male 
heir to four properties. By his simple act of 
baptism and profession of Christ, he became a 
complete beggar, and lived in the house of the 
missionary. ‘The day before his baptism he 
would have been worshipped, for he was a 
Brahmin of the highest caste ; but the day after 
his baptism, not one, from the highest servant in 
the house, to the meanest, would have done him 
the most necessary office; and these are the 
losses to which our native Christians are ex- 
oo on their profession of faith in Christ. 

ho among us would be willing to give up as 
much for Christ ?—S. S. Advocate. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1848. 





Within a few days, the Editor has received a 
copy of the third annual report of the Managers of 
the Free Produce Association of Friends of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Among the proceedings of 
that Yearly Meeting, in 1847, we find a particular 
reference to the testimony of the Society against 
the iniquitous practice of euslaving our fellow men ; 
and the subject was referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, with an intimation that their members 
should be pressingly invited to a deepand weighty 
consideration of the responsibility that rests upon 
them, and cautioned not to lend their influence in 
any way, to the extension or support of the slave 
power. With a view of giving a practical effect to 
this concern, the managers have promoted the es- 
tablishment of a store, in which the articles offered 
for sale, should be the products exclusively of free 
labour. Of the opening of that store, by Lindley 
M. Hoag and George Wood, notice has already 
appeared in the 17th number of this Review. To 
this effort to supply the community, as far as their 
limited means will allow, with those articles which 
are usually obtained through the medium of sla- 
very, entirely through the instrumentality of com- 
pensated toil, the attention of the friends of the 
cause is particularly solicited. This store is not 
under the charge of the Board of Managers, their 
connection with it extending no further than to 
know that it is properly conducted. 
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As it cannot be reasonably denied, that the system 
of slavery, with its attendant evils and atrocities 
must depend upon the market for the products 
arising from slave-labour, it is to be hoped that this 
effort to turn a part of the stream of commerce inp 
an unpolluted channel, may receive the need; 
patronage and encouragement. 


ul 


As this subject has occupied considerable space 
in the preceding numbers of the Review, it is yo; 
thought needful to introduce the report at large - 
particularly as we understand it is about to appear, 
with some unimportant omissions, in the Nop. 
Slaveholder. 





Notice was published in our 5th number, that 
our friend Thomas Wells, had been liberated by 
his Monthly and Quarterly Meeting, to a religious 
service, including a visit to the remnant of the na- 
tive tribes, as far north as Canada, and as far east 
as New England; and in the 42d number we in. 
serted a notice of the condition of several Indian 
tribes resident in the state of New York, derived 
chiefly from the communications of the above 
mentioned Friend. From a letter dated at New 
Bedford, Mass., on the 27th of las: month, we are 
informed that he was still engaged in the service 
to which he was liberated; and that he has re. 
cently visited two bands of aborigines on Long 
Island, one on Rhode Island, three on Martha's 
Vineyard, and two on Cape Cod. To many of our 
readers, the existence of these scattered remnants 
of a once numerous race, is probably almost un- 
known. It is hoped that some future number of 
the Review may furnish a more particular account 
of these isolated bands. It is satisfactory to find, 
that in addition to these visits, the coloured people, 
and those outcasts of society, tenants of prisons, 
have claimed a share of his sympathy and com- 
miseration. Our Divine Master declared that he 
came not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance ; and there are few employments more 
congenial to the Christian character, than that of 
endeavouring to raise the occupants of our prisons 
and penitentiaries from their state of moral and 
physical degradation ; and to allure them, by the 
hopes and promises of the gospel, into the paths 


of rectitude. 





Drep,—At her residence in this city, after a few 
hours illness, on Seventh day last, the 29th ult., 
Bevtan, wife of David Comfort, late of Byberry, 
Pa., aged 75 years. 


——, At her residence, in Mount Holly, on the 
29th ult., Exizaperu Crart, widow of the late 
Samuel Craft, a valuable minister of our religious 
society. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
HOSPITAL FOR INFANT CRETINS. 


(Concluded from page 710.) 


Dr. Guggenbiihl makes a wide distinction be- 
tween crétinism and idiotism, and after illus- 
trating his ideas on the subject by the descrip- 
tion of two brothers who are in his institution— 
the one crétin, the other idiot—he proceeds 

us :— 
oe Crétinism shows itself sometimes in the 

hysical development, and sometimes in the 
intellectual, and sometimes in both, to about the 
same degree. It is always accompanied by 
some great defect in the constitution; while the 
intellect is, nevertheless, capable of being acted 
u . 

" diotions, on the contrary, is often found in 
a beautiful, well-proportioned body. It is occa- 
sioned, without any exception, by a fault in the 
formation of the brain—sometimes too large— 
or an organization of it which excludes the 
possibility of any but a very slight degree of 
cultivation. 

« Anatomical researches on the bodies of cré- 
tins have shown that the seat of the disorder is 
almost always in the brain. Sometimes its sub- 
stance differs from that of healthy subjects by 
being too hard or too little; sometimes it is wa- 
tery, and sometimes its fibres are flat and small, 
as in animals. Yet a cause still hidden from 
us, either before or after birth, hinders the pro- 
per development of the brain and of the spinal 
marrow, both so essentially necessary to the 
growth and the progress of the child. 

“Crétinism is also closely allied to scrofula: 
the symptoms of the latter being often, if not 
always, found in crétins, and the same remedies 
being generally good for both. Goitres, also, 
often accompany or precede it, and are some- 
times enormous in old crétins. Scrofula is fre- 
quent in the valleys, very fatal, and its effects 
dreadful, even where it does not kill.” 

Such, then, is crétinism—a disorder which is 
sometimes brought into the world by the unfor- 
tunate child at its birth, and which in that case 
has a stronger hold over the constitution than 
when it attacks it at a later period; but which the 
ofienest shows itself in the first few weeks, or 
months, or years, of its existence: seldom or 
never after the age of seven years; and if met by 
a change of air and diet, by strengthening and 
exciting remedies, by action on the nerves, the 
bones, and the muscles, can be stopped short 
and finally cured, if taken in time after the mo- 
ment when it first manifests itself, and if the 
‘reatment is continued lon enough: and which 
can almost always be modified: thus differing 
entirely from idiocy, which is incurable and un- 
modifiable, Crétins at the highest point of the 

sorder never live longer than twenty-five years, 
and pass, as it were, at once from childhood to 
old age in their appearance. 


They are, even in that extreme state of dis- 
gusting helplessness, the objects of tenderness 
and superstitious reverence in their families; 
according to the beneficent dispensations of a 
merciful God, who never permits a want in the 
human race without implanting a feeling in the 
human heart which is to lead men to minister 
unto it. Their heads are almost invariably 
larger than those of other men, and offer some 
singular and defective forms, through which one 
feature runs without exception—the depression 
of the forehead. Unfortunately, those prejudices 
which exist everywhere amongst the poor, have 
hitherto greatly hindered all anatomical researches 
in cretins, and rendered the study of the causes 
of crétinism so vague and unsatisfactory. 

We will now turn to the remedies which 
Dr. Guggenbiihl has employed with the greatest 
success, and which he recommends to the notice 
and use of the scientific world. 

They are, in general, the same, with little va- 
riation; and consist in electric shocks on the 
head and on the feet, given during sleep or in 
the bath, where generally the little patients pro- 
nounce their first distinct words; of aromatic 
frictions on the back, with baths of the same ; 
of preparations of steel, bark ; of the waters of 
Wiedegg, which are in the neighbourhood ; of 
cod-liver oil; of iodine; of juglam regia; of a 
diet composed of goats’ milk, which is pecu- 
liarly aromatic on the mountains ; of meat, some 
few vegetables, with the entire exclusion of po- 
tatoes; but above all, and the most important, 
is continued exposure to the air and sunshine— 
those who cannot walk being laid out on the 
grass to inhale the wholesome breezes of that 
high, pure air;* cold baths they cannot bear. 
Gymnastic exercises, which require the daily 
use of every muscle, are also very important, 
and excite the children to emulation in their 
feats; whilst the exercise of the faculties of the 
mind are equally carried on in mental gymnas- 
ties, according to the powers of each little scho- 
lar. Music has been found to be a powerful aid, 
soothing, interesting, and refining; and we can 
bear witness ourselves to the thrilling effect of 
the voices of the happy little group, who sang 
to us in their infantine manner the praises of 
their God. Few persons, we think, could have 
restrained their tears while listening to that infant 
choir, and reflecting that but for the Christian 
love which has watched over them, their voices 
might still have uttered nothing but groans, 
and their souls remained ignorant of God their 
Maker. 

Let us now turn to the difficult question— 


* Messrs. Schublu and Buzzorini have shown by 
their experiments, that the human lungs absorb in the 
mountain air a much greater quantity of oxygen than 
in the plain; for which reason the nervous system is 
more active, animal heat is stronger, and the nourish- 
ment given to the body more abundant. 
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what are the causes of crétinism? and set forth 
the various suppositions which have been given 
down to the present day. 

From alt the observations made by Dr. Gug- 
genbiihl himself, and collected by him from 
others, from those also published by the different 
societies which have examined into it, there 
seems to remain no doubt that it arises from 
local causes affecting the state of the atmosphere 
in which the children are born or live. ‘That it 
is necessarily hereditary, does not appear; for 
children of parents half crétin, or with some 
signs of the Recones often escape ; whereas very 
lively and healthy persons often have crétin 
children, when living in a close, steamy air, in 
valleys where there is not a thorough renewing 
of the air, or where stagnant vapours remain on 
the sides of the hills, by the waters coming down 
from the heights, and being held in by a ledge 
of rocks or a belt of trees. We must add also 
the want of cleanliness and fresh air in the ha- 
bitations, which are but too often devoid of a 
sufficient number of windows, and which are 
generally ornamented in front by a large dung- 
hill, surrounded by a pool of infectious water, 
from which emanations exhale which must ne- 
cessarily form a part of the atmosphere of the 
interior of the dwellings. Want of cleanliness 
in their persons also—the use of fresh water be- 
ing no part of their education; and lastly, the 
miserable food that the peasants in general live 
upon, consisting of salt meat at times, black 
bread, hard cheese, and potatoes. 

What seems to justify this theory is, that 
along with the advancement of civilization, (the 
consequence of long peace,) of much travelling, 
of money flowing into places which formerly 
were never visited by strangers ; in consequence 
also of the progress made in comfort in the 
houses, of cleanliness in particular, (partially in- 
troduced, ) of drainage, of better roads, &c., it is 
certain that the very most disgusting form of 
erétinism has nearly disappeared. ‘Those un- 
fortunate beings, who could neither move, speak, 
nor show any sign of humanity, except in its 
most degraded form, are scarcely now to be met 
with. Such were those frightful objects which 
the French soldiers fired at on their first entrance 
into Switzerland, not from cruelty, but from the 
horror with which they inspired them. ‘The 
inhabitants have also at the same time become 
more active, laborious, and sober by their inter- 
course with other countries ;* and the great fa- 
cilities of land and water carriage have intro- 
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* It is a fact that since the opening of the route into 
Italy by the Simplon, the number of such wretched 
beings has much diminished all through the Valais. 
Only since then, the banking up of the Rhone has taken 
place, and is still prosecuted by the authorities of the 
canton, by which the marshes, which formerly were 
under water on each side of the river, are drained, and 
formed into a fertile and salubrious country. 


$$ 
duced the produce of the colonies, and subst; 
tuted a much more wholesome species of food 
than the indigestible cheeses, curds, s,)}| pork. 
and greasy bacon, which before constituted the;, 
only nourishment. 

Formerly, also, crétins but a step removed 
from the state we have described were unforty. 
nately permitted by the authorities to intermarry 
and thus became the parents of wretches vee 
more unhappy than themselves. Now, mzy. 
riages amongst near relations, especially where 
there is any tendency to disorder, are much dis. 
couraged, as being fatal to the health of their 
children. We may therefore hope that, if no 
great pressure of misery should fall on the inho. 
bitants of the Alpine valleys, every succeeding 
year may bring amongst them some of those 
habits which are the best preventives of sero. 
fula, goitre, and crétinism. 

But to return to the history of the Abendberg, 
There have been founded two other hospices jp 
imitation of it—the one in Wurtemburg, by a 
few Christian friends associated together, and 
which is placed under the direction of Mr. Risch; 
the other in Saxony, formed by the unwearied 
efforts of Dr. Carus, physician to the king, 
In Austria, researches are making under the 
superintendence of the Baron de Funchtersle. 
ben, but no establishment has yet been made; 
and through the mountains of Caucasus inquiries 
are going on by the great Russian occulist, Pirag- 
off, whose name is so well known to science, 
The King of Sardinia also has taken up the 
subject with royal munificence, and ordered an 
investigation of every parish throughout his do- 
minions, which has been now at work for many 
months, and the report of which is expected to 
be published speedily. 

Dr. Guggenbiihl’s second report, as yet only 
published in German, is accompanied by a very 
large number of letters of affection and encov- 
ragement, addressed to him from all parts of the 
continent by men of science, learning, philan- 
thropy, and Christian principle, many of whom 
have visited the Abendberg, and give their wit- 
ness to its success. ‘They are in some instances 
accompanied by the diplomas of different learned 
societies. | 

It is now time to close our humble tribute to 
the beauty and the importance of Dr. Guggen- 
biihl’s bold undertaking in a medical, a scientific, 
a philanthropic, a political, and, above all, in 4 
Christian point of view; and we can fearlessly 
call on all those in our own happy land, where 
crétinism and goitres are unknown, to whom the 
present and future welfare of mankind is dear, 
to come forward with the abundant riches with 
which prosperity and commerce have blessed 
us, so different from the scanty resources of poor 
revolutionized Switzerland, and help one of the 
noblest and the most unselfish enterprises that 
the age can boast of. 

Let not his confidence in the sympathy and 
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the assistance of the wise and the good of every 
country be disappointed, but let those who are 
ynseathed by such afflictions build Aere an altar 
of thanksgiving to God !* 





From the New England Farmer. 
BENEVOLENCE IN ao USEFUL- 
vESS. 


While residing in Lancaster a few years since, 
we were located near the river which runs 
through the town, whose banks and intervals are 
ornamented with numerous fine elms and other 
trees, which add much to the beauty of this 
pleasant village ; in these trees the birds congre- 
gate in great numbers and rear their young. A 
gigantic elm, the admiration of travellers and the 
pride of the village, threw out its wide spreading 
branches over the cottage in which we dwelt, 
and while it shielded us from the scorching sun, 
afforded in its ample head (a forest almost in 
itself) a secure retreat for a great variety of 
birds, whose movements afforded much amuse- 
ment for the family. Among these birds was a 
pair of crow black-birds, who had selected the 
fork of a partly decayed limb, very high in the 
tree, as a place to build their nest and rear their 
young. Having in my juvenile days some pre- 
judice against this bird, as I was taught that with 
the crow it would dig up the newly sprouted 
corn, and commit sundry other depredations, 
I viewed them with a suspicious eye as I saw 
them in company from day to day upon my 
newly planted grounds, busily engaged in help- 
ing themselves to what they liked best. I satis- 
fied myself soon, however, that they had been 
vilely slandered, and that they were friends and 
not enemies: it was evident they were clearing 
my grounds of grubs and worms at a great rate. 
They soon found that I was no enemy to them, 
and consequently became quite tame and familiar, 
following the plough or harrow with nearly as 
much confidence as the domestic fowls. It ap- 
peared that there was a good state of feeling 
among the numerous tribes that inhabited the 
tree, consisting as they did of so many families, 
embracing the robin, blue-bird, sparrow, golden 
robin, and a variety of others, and things seemed 
to prosper among them and go on well, until the 
night before the election, (a fatal day to the 
feathered tribe:) during that night there was a 
very high wind: early in the morning I was 
awakened by an unusual clamor among the birds, 
and rose to ascertain the cause ;—I found that the 
decayed limb on the fork of which was the crow- 
black-bird’s nest, had been broken off by the 
wind, and the nest and contents (five young 
ones) precipitated to the ground, and that four of 
them were dead or dying. The surviving one 





* A large number of the children admitted are very 
poor, and many pay nothing, the benevolence of the 


— preventing his turning them away from his 
tr. 
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was nearly fledged, and could fly a little. I 
picked it up from the grass and placed it in a 
secure situation, supposing the distressed parents 
would take care of it. The old ones continued 
their clamor all the morning, which, with the 
sympathizing eries of the other birds, formed a 
melancholy concert. 

While the black-birds had perched upon a 
neighbour tree near the road, still giving vent to 
their sorrow, a boy passed with his gun, fired, 
and brought them both to the ground, and carried 
them away in triumph: luckily for the boy, I 
did not witness the barbarous deed, but it was 
noted by one of the family and soon reported to 
me. As I had become somewhat interested in 
the unfortunate orphan, I proposed to my chil- 
dren that they should feed it with worms until it 
could take care of itself, and accordingly placed 
it in a pen under the tree and returned to my 
work near by. It was not long before I heard 
from the young bird its peculiar note which it 
uttered when its parent brought food, and on 
looking up, saw that it had hopped up on to a 
joint to which the board fence was fastened, and 
to my great delight and surprise, beheld a blue- 
bird in the act of feeding it. ‘That beautiful pas- 
sage of scripture flashed upon my mind —* Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings? and 
not one of them is forgotten before God.” My 
curiosity was now raised to see what would be 
the issue, and I soon found that any further care 
on my part would be superfluous, for the young 
chap had fallen into better hands. It was with 
the deepest interest I watched the movement of 
this devoted pair of blue-birds to their adopted 
one, for it appeared that both male and female 
had taken part in this work of disinterested 
benevolence, and devoted themselves with unre- 
mitting attention to its wants, until it was able to 
take care of itself. For a couple of days it 
remained near the spot where I first saw the 
birds feeding it, and being near a window, I had 
a good opportunity to see how things went on 
between them. It appeared that the young one 
kept his benefactors pretty busy ; for their inces- 
sant labours could hardly satisfy the young gor- 
mandizer, as, upon an estimate after much 
attention, he received a portion of food every 
two and a half minutes during the day, which 
appeared to consist of worms and grubs. ‘The 
black-bird probably weighed twice as much as 
both blue-birds, and when it opened its capacious 
mouth to receive the food, it seemed as though 
its kind friends were in imminent danger of 
being swallowed whole. The blue-birds ap- 
peared alternately with the food, and lit down a 
few feet in front of the bird on the fence, and 
viewed with apparent astonishment the extended 
mouth of the young one for a second, then 
hopping up deposited the food, then as quick 
back to the first position, regarding for another 
second with marks of satisfaction the object of 
charity, and then away for a new supply. 
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In a few days the young bird found the use 
of its wings, and was followed from tree to tree 
upon the premises by its faithful providers, for 
nearly a week: it had by that time learned to 
find its own food; and soon it fell in company 
with some of its own kith and kin, and | could 
recognize itno more. Whether itever returned 
to express its gratitude to its foster parents, we 
have never learned. 

Many of my neighbours could testify to the 
above facts, as some of them called daily to see 
for themselves. 


J. Breck. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE—ANIMAL HEAT. 


In the whole range of philosophical enquiry, 
there is nothing more completely ee 
that more entirely baffles the researches of the 
keenest intellect, than the phenomenon of life— 
either vegetable or animal. While we laugh at 
the logic of Descartes, who fancied that he 
could prove his existence from the fact that he 
thought—cogito, ergo sum—as if he did not 
substantially beg as important a question as that 
which he attempted to prove—we must also 
smile at every effort to define in terms, what is 
life. We are told in mechanics, and we know 
it is true, that motion can only be produced by 
the application of an adequate force. Now 
growth presupposes motion, and we perceive 
motion produced in the seed—in the germ, 
when it starts into life, without any external mo- 
tive power. The seed appears to possess, inherent 
in itself, what has been sometimes termed, a 
force in a state of rest—a source of growth—a 
potentiality of increase, which we speak of as 
the vital force, or vis vite—vitality. So with 
regard to the blood in animals. This the scrip- 
tures declare, is the life. It possesses the 
principle of vitality, infused into it by the Cre- 
ator, and acts in a manner totally inexplicable 
by mechanical or chemical laws. Its action, 
and the laws which govern it, are peculiar to 
themselves. 

I am not about to discuss this subject: I know 
my incompetency to do so. 

Animal heat affords another question for deep 
reflection, and the phenomena connected with 
it, are exceedingly curious. 

The following remarks are taken from Lie- 
big’s Organic Chemistry, in its application to 
Physiology and Pathology. It need hardly be 
observed that the author is one of the most 
celebrated of living chemists, and that the re- 
sults of his experiments have enabled him to 
throw before the world much useful information. 


The most trustworthy observations prove that 
in all climates, in the temperate zones as well as 
at the equator or the poles, the temperature of 


the body in man, and in what are commonly 
called warm-blooded animals, is invariably th, 
same; yet how different are the circumstances 
under which they live! 

The animal body is a heated mass, which 
bears the same relation to surrounding objects 45 
any other heated mass. It receives heat whey 
the surrounding objeets are hotter, it loses hea; 
when they are colder than itself. 

We know that the rapidity of cooling increases 
with the difference between the temperature of 
the heated body and that of the surrounding 
medium ; that is, the colder the surrounding me. 
dium, the shorter the time required for the cool. 
ing of the heated body. 

How unequal, then, must be the loss of hea 
in a man at Palermo, where the external tem. 
perature is nearly equal to that of the body, and 
in the polar regions, where the external tempera- 
ture is from 70° to 90° lower. 

Yet, notwithstanding this extremely unequal 
loss of heat, experience has shown that the 
blood of the inhabitant of the arctic circle, has a 
temperature as high as that of the native of the 
south, who lives in so different a medium. 

This fact, when its true significance is per- 
ceived, proves that the heat given off to the sur- 
rounding medium is restored within the body 
with great rapidity. This compensation takes 
place more rapidly in winter than in summer, at 
the pole than at the equator. 

Now, in different climates the quantity of 
oxygen introduced into the system of respiration, 
varies according to the temperature of the exter- 
nal air; the quantity of inspired oxygen in- 
creases with the loss of heat by external cooling, 
and the quantity of carbon or hydrogen neces- 
sary to combine with this oxygen must be in- 
creased in the same rativ. 

It is evident that the supply of the heat lost 
by cooling, is effected by the mutual action of 
the elements of the food and the inspired oxygen, 
which combine together. To make use of a 
familiar, but not on that account a less just illus- 
tration, the animal body acts, in this respect, as 
a furnace, which we supply with fuel. It sig- 
nifies nothing what intermediate forms food may 
assume, what changes it may undergo in the 
body, the last change is uniformly the conversion 
of its carbon into carbonic acid, and of its hydro- 
gen into water. In order to keep up in the 
furnace a constant temperature, we must vary 
the supply of fuel according to the external 
temperature, that is, according to the supply of 
oxygen. 

in the animal body the food is the fuel ; with 
a proper supply of oxygen, we obtain the heat 
given out during its oxidation or combustion. 
In winter, when we take exercise in a cold 
atmosphere, and when, consequently, the amount 
of inspired oxygen increases, the necessity for 
food containing carbon and hydrogen increases 


in the same ratio; and by gratifying the appe 
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‘ite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient 
~otection against the most piercing cold. A 
starving man is soon frozen to death ; and 
every one knows that the animals of prey in the 
arctic regions, far exceed in voracity those of the 
torrid zone. ‘ : ‘ 

In cold and temperate climates, the air, which 
incessantly strives to consume the body, urges 
man to laborious efforts in order to furnish the 
means of resistance to its action, while, in hot 
climates, the necessity of labour to provide food 
is far less urgent. 

Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a 
certain amount of food. The more warmly we 
are clothed the less urgent becomes the appetite 
for food, because the loss of heat by cooling, and 
consequently the amount of heat to be supplied 
by the food, is diminished. , 

If we were to go naked, like certain savage 
tribes, or if in hunting or fishing we were ex- 

to the same degree of cold as the Samoy- 
edes, we should be able with ease to consume 
ten pounds of flesh, and perhaps, a dozen of 
tallow candles into the bargain, daily, as warmly 
clad travellers have related with astonishment 
of these people! We should, then, also be able 
to take the same quantity of brandy or train oil 
without bad effects, because the carbon and 
hydrogen of these substances would only suffice 
to keep up the equilibrium between the external 
temperature and that of our bodies. 

According to the preceding expositions, the 
quantity of food is regulated by the number of 
respirations, by the temperature of the air, and 
by the amount of heat given off to the surround- 
ing medium. 

No isolated fact, apparently opposed to this 
statement, can affect the truth of this natural 
law. Without temporary or permanent injury 
to health, the Neapolitan cannot take more 


greater or less degree lost the power of bringing 
the food into that state in which it is best 
adapted for oxidation, and therefore, furnish less 
resistance to the oxidising agency of the atmos- 
phere than is required in their native climate, to 
southern regions, where the amount of inspired 
oxygen is diminished in so great a proportion ; 
and the result, an improvement in the health, is 
obvious. The diseased organs of digestion have 
sufficient power to place the diminished amount 
of food in equilibrium with the inspired oxygen ; 
in the colder climate, the organs of respiration 
themselves would have been consumed in fur- 
nishing the necessary resistance to the action of 
the atmospheric oxygen. 











































For Friends’ Review. 
HOUSE OF REFUGE FOR COLOURED JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENTS. 


In the 19th number of this Review a brief 
notice was given of the Twentieth Annual Re- 
port of the Philadelphia House of Refuge. This 
Institution was brought into existence in conse- 
quence of a deep-seated conviction, in the minds 
of some philanthropic citizens, of the deleterious 
consequences necessarily resulting from confining 
juvenile offenders in the public prisons, where 
they were exposed to the contaminating influence 
and vicious tuition of experienced and hardened 
transgressors. A public meeting was convened 
in Philadelphia, in the early part of 1826, when 
it was determined to form a House of Refuge ; 
and means were adopted for procuring an act of 
incorporation, and obtaining the requisite funds. 
The act of incorporation was speedily granted, 
and the funds obtained from private subscriptions 
and legislative appropriations, enabled the ma- 
nagers to proceed upon a limited scale; and 
near the end of the year 1828, the house was 
carbon and hydrogen in the shape of food than | formally opened, and the first inmate admitted. 


he expires as carbonic acid and water; and the| ‘The object, the plan and the result, are briefl 
Esquimaux cannot expire more carbon and | indicated in the following extract from an ods 
hydrogen than he takes into the system as food, | dress, on an occasion to be hereafter explained. 
unless in a state of disease or of starvation. “The question was frequently asked, * What 
Let us examine these states a little more|do you expect to accomplish by the House of 
closely. Refuge?” ‘The answer was: * We expect to 
The Englishman in Jamaica sees with regret employ the idle, to instruct the ignorant, to 
the disappearance of his appetite, previously a| reform the depraved, to relieve the wretched, 
source of frequently reeurring enjoyment; and| and to enlarge the sphere of virtuous society.’ 
he succeeds by the use of cayenne pepper and | And—* What are the means by which you pro- 
the most powerful stimulants, in enabling him-| pose to arrive at the desired end?’ * By a firm, 
self to take as much food as he was accustomed | kind, and parental discipline; by gaining the 
‘oeatat home. But the whole of the carbon | confidence and winning the affections of the 
thus introduced into the system is not con-| pupil; by convincing him that his respectability, 
sumed; the temperature of the air is too high,| his usefulness, and happiness are the objects of 
and the oppressive heat does not allow him to| all our endeavours; by impressing on his mind, 
increase the number of respirations by active | with constant and zealous care, the important 
exercise, and thus to proportion the waste to the | truth, that the path of duty is also the path of 
amount of food taken; disease of some kind, | happiness; that integrity and industry lead to 
therefore, ensues. independence and honour, whilst depravity and 
On the other hand, England sends her sick, | idleness bring disgrace, poverty, and punishment ; 
whose diseased digestive organs have in a| ‘that reformation is never hopeless, nor sincere 
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endeavours ever unassisted; that the wanderer | 
may at length return after all his errors ; and that | 
he who implores strength and courage from above, | 
shall find danger and difficulty give way before | 
him.’ 
plant in the youthful heart the principles of piety 
and religion.’ Let it always be borne in mind, 
that a House of Refuge is not a prison; that its 
object is to save, not to punish. 

“It was soon apparent that additional accom- | 
modations were absolutely necessary. ‘T hey | 
could only be provided by borrowing the required 
funds. ‘To leave the Institution in its circum- 
scribed condition, was, in effect, to allow it to be 
comparatively useless, and the managers, feeling 
that they could rely for aid on the generous 
sympathies of an intelligent and opulent commu- 
nity, determined to proceed in erecting the ad- 
ditional buildings that were needed, and at the 
same time to exercise an exact economy, that a 
fund should be provided that would eventually 
enable the Board to discharge the debt which 
was incurred. ‘This has happily at length been 
accomplished, 

“The House of Refuge is no longer an ex- 
periment. Upwards of 2250 young persons 
have enjoyed its advantages, and we can now | 
speak from experience. We can see those who 
were formerly inmates of the Refuge, pursuing 
a career alike creditable to themselves, and useful 
to the public—contributing by their enterprise 
and industry both to their own honourable ad- 
vancement, and to the general prosperity. 

“Whilst we have so much reason to rejoice 
at the success which has crowned the exertions 
which were made, there was one cause of deep 
regret—that the means at the disposal of the 
managers did not warrant the outlay requisite for 
the construction of buildings to accommodate the 
coloured children. ‘Though the measure was 
unavoidably postponed, it was always kept in 
view, and the attention of the public from time 
to time invited to it. In the Annual Report for 
1843, the Board presented the subject for con- 
sideration, and the attention of the public was 
again called to it in that for 1845, In January, 
1846, a communication was received from the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons, requesting the appointment of 
a committee to confer with a committee of the 
Society on the best means of establishing a 
Refuge for coloured children. After a confer- 
énce, the board of managers, on the third of 
March, 1846, adopted a resolution, pledging the 
Institution to raise the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars towards the erection of a Refuge for 
coloured children, provided a similar sum should, 
within one year from that time, be contributed 
by private subscription, and paid into the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Refuge. 

“On the 19th of the same month, a meeting of 
citizens friendly to the object in view, was con- 
vened at the Hall of the Franklin Institute, the 
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establishment of a Refuge for Coloured Children 
cordially approved of, and a committee appointed 
to make collections. 

* About 16,000 dollars have been subserily d: 


Above all, by using every effort to im-| nearly the whole of which has been paid. No. 


withstanding this sum fell so far below that ap. 
ticipated, so pressing appeared the necessity of 
making a suitable provision for the coloured 
youth of our State, that the managers determined 
to proceed. They believed that the measure 
would be approved by their fellow citizens, and 
be sustained by their liberality.” 

A lot of about eleven acres, as mentioned jp 
our report at page 297, was purchased, on which 
the House of Refuge for juvenile coloured deli. 
quents has been commenced. ‘The corner stone 
was laid on the Ist of last month, on which oc. 
casion an address, from which the preceding 
extracts were made, was delivered by James J, 
Barclay, A. M., Secretary of the Institution. 

After mentioning the laying of the corner 
stone, the speaker proceeded: * The fostering 
aid of the public is invoked in behalf of an under- 
taking in which a/l are interested ; for its benefits 
will be as extensive as the boundaries of our 
commonwealth—and your bounty will be twice 
blessed. It will bless “ him that gives and him 
that takes.” The appeal is made for the neg- 
lected outcast, for the helpless child of sorrow 
and of misery ; for the wretched youth, corrupted 
by pernicious example, and unholy counsels; for 
those who have strong claims upon your syn- 
pathy, and who look to you for protection and 
relief; who ask you to shield them from the 
terrible consequences of ignorance and crime, 
degradation and infamy. You have now the 
opportunity of gratifying the noblest feelings oi 
your nature, the most generous emotions ol 
your hearts. Embrace it, and give comiort, 
respectability, and the means of future usefulness 
and support, to those who have manifested a dis- 
position to forsake the paths of virtue, or who 
have been tempted to tread, for a while, in those 
of sin. Snatch the brand from the burning! 
Bring the wanderer back to the fold. 

“ Our object is to prepare those placed under 
our care, by proper education, to discharge faith- 
fully the duties incident to the station in Iie in 
which it shall please God to place them, and to 
bring them up in his fear and admonition. Such 
is the design of the asylum now in the course 
of erection. ‘l'o carry out that design, the best 
exertions of the Board of Managers will be 
steadily and perseveringly directed.” L. 


For Friends’ Review. 


PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE. 


The following paragraph is cut from the 
Pennsylvania Enquirer of this day. I have no 
means of ascertaining its correctness, but the 
writer appears to have had good authority for 
his statement. More than a million of dollars, 
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ee 
freely given in the period of a few months for 
the purpose stated below, certainly speak loudly 
for the true Christian benevolence of our trans- 
atlantic friends. 

sth mo. Ist. 

« The members of the Society of Friends in 
England have contributed, according to a schedule 
of the receipts and disbursemente of the Dublin 
committee, the munificent sum of £209,600, 
exclusive of donations of wearing apparel, for the 
relief of Irish distress.” 


chattered with cold: the strong man soon 
bowed before the stroke of Death. 


Death crossed the village in the autumn ; the 
orchard trees were bending beneath their load, 
the sickle was at work among the wheat, and 
the scythe was sweeping down the barley. 
Never was known a more abundant year. 
Farmer Blount was a wealthy man. He was in 
the corn-field with the reapers when he sud- 
denly fell to the ground. Some said that he 
was struck by the sun, and others that it was a 
fit of apoplexy ; but whatever it was, Farmer 
Blount never spoke after. Truly may each of 
us say, “There is but a step between me and 
death,” 1 Sam. xx. 3. 


Widow Edwards lived in the shed, at the 
back of the pound. It was a wretched habi- 
tation; but the poor cannot choose their dwell- 
ing places. The aged widow had wrestled hard 
with poverty : her bits and drops were few and 
far between. Her son, who ought to have been 
a staff for her old age to rest on, was at sea. 
Death found the widow alone, lying on the 
straw. Noone was at hand to comfort her or 
to close her eyes. “ Watch therefore: for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come,” 
Matt. xxiv. 42. 

Death went round the village in the winTER ; 
the icicles were a foot long, hanging from the 
pent-house in the carpenter’s yard, and the 
snow lay here and there in heaps, for it had 
been shovelled away from the front of the cot- 
tages. Not a stone’s throw from the finger-post, 
at the entrance of the village, dwelt Abel 
Froome, the clerk’s father. For years he had 
been afflicted, but his mind was stayed upon 
Christ, the Rock of Ages, and he loved to think 
of eternal things. He had lived to a goodly old 
age, and as a shock of corn ripe for the harvest, 
he was ready to be gathered into the garner. 
He had applied his heart unto wisdom, and 
he knew Him whom to know is eternal life. 
Death found him sitting up in his bed with the 
Bible in his aged hands, and the last words that 
faltered from his lips were, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word: for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion,’? Luke ii. 29, 30. 

The habitation of Harry Tonks was in a 
wretched plight when Death crossed the thresh- 
hold. Harry was an infidel, and scoffed at holy 
things. His days were mostly spent in idle- 
ness, and his nights in poaching or in tippling. 
Often had Harry defied Death at a distance, but 
when he came in reality, he trembled like a 
child. Pain racked him, and poverty distressed 
him; but that was not all, for his conscience 
was at work within him, and his mind was dis- 
turbed. “The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who can bear ?”” 
Prov. xviii. 14. It was a horrid sight to see 
Harry clenching his hands, tearing his clothes, 






















DEATH’S VISITS TO THE VILLAGE. 


Death came upon the village; it was in the 
spine; the fresh leaves were budding forth, 
and the snowdrops were peeping out of the 
ground. He went into the thatched cottage by 
the ash tree, where sat old Roger Gough in his 
arm-chair, with his brow wrinkled, and his hair 
white as flax. Roger was taken with the cramp 
in his stomach, and soon ceased to breathe. 
“The days of our years are three score and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labour and sor- 
row; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away,” 
Psa. xc. 10. 

The wheelwright’s wife sat with her baby, 
her first-born, in her lap. It smiled as it lay 
asleep, and breathed softly. The mother went 
on mending stockings, every now and then 
casting a fond look at her little treasure. That 
day week its gentle spirit departed, leaving its 
fond parents half heart-broken. How uncertain 
is human life! “It is even a vapour; that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away,” James iv. 14. 

Death went down the village in the summer ; 
the heavens were bright with sunbeams, and 
the earth seemed to smile; the gardens were 
in their glory, and the merry haymakers were 
busy in the fields. The sexton’s son had long 
been ailing, and all agreed that he could never 
struggle through the winter. The red tinge on 
his cheek was not of a healthy hue; consump- 
tion had marked him for the grave. He had 
taken to his bed a fortnight, when his head fell 
back gently on his pillow, and he went off like 
an infant going to sleep. ‘As for man, his 
days are as grass: as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth, For the wind passeth over it, and 
it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it 
no more,” Psa. ciii. 15, 16. 

Butcher Hancocks was the strongest man in 
the parish. His chest was broad, his arms 
sinewy and strong, and his frame bulky and 
well knit together. “As hearty as Hancocks,” 
was a common saying. No matter! sickness 
soon robs the stoutest of his strength, and pulls 
down the tallest man to the ground. The fever 

fastened upon him, so that one hour he raged 
with heat and thirst, and the next his teeth 
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gnashing his teeth in anguish ; and quite as bad 
to hear the curses he uttered in his despair. 
He died as the wicked die, without hope, 
“driven from light into darkness, and chased 
out of the world,” Job. xviii. 18. 


If thus Death goes up and down, and across 


and around the village at all seasons of the 
year; if he takes away the young and the old, 
the feeble and the strong, the rich and the poor, 
the righteous and the wicked, how long will he 
pass by thee? Surely, he is every moment 
approaching nearer and nearer to thee! Is it 
thy prayer, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his” 
Numb. xxiii. 10. Is Christ thy hope, thy 
trust, and thy salvation? Dost thou expect to 
live because he died for thee? Art thou trust- 
ing wholly in him? If so, thou mayest indeed 
rejoice, and say with exultation, “Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me,” Psa. xxiii. 4. 





ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 


All’s for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful, 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise; 
Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful, 
Courage forever is happy and wise. 

All’s for the best—if a man would but know it, 
Providence wishes us all to be blest; 

This is no dream of Pundit or Poet, 

Heaven is gracious, and all’s for the best. 


All's for the best! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 
A way wearied swallow or heart stricken dove. 
All’s for the best! be a man but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of his creatures is guiding 
Wisely and warily—all for the best. 


All’s for the best! then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 
All’s for the best !—unbiassed, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the east to the west, 
And by best wisdom and mercies surrounded, 
Hope and be happy that all’s for the best ! 
M. F. Turrsr. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Coneress.—In our last number, the general pro- 
visions of what has been termed the Compromise 
bill were detailed. This bill had the fate, often ex- 
perienced by professed compromise acts, to be en- 
tirely acceptable to very few. On the question of 
slavery, which indeed constitutes the real difficulty 
in the case, the people of the south considered it as 
ceding too much to the north. But on the otherhand 
the opponents of slavery extension, regarded it as 
-ielding every thing to the south. 

If this bill had passed in the form in which it 
was otlered, the introduction and detention of slaves 
in the newly acquired territory, must have en- 
countered some legal impediments. 

But as the authority to retain their slaves could 
not be set aside without a legal decision, there was 
great reason to apprehend that slavery might be 
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introduced and ultimately established by Usare 
For the slaves could not be expected to possess 
either the knowledge or the means to prosecute 
their claim to freedom. 

The subject was debated in the Senate, on tho 
26th ultimo, and the members of that body becam» 
at length so fully determined upon pressing jt to 
conclusion, that every attempt at an adjournmen 
was defeated, and the session was prolonged ynti) 
nearly eight o’clock on the morning of the 27) 
when the bill was adopted by a majority of eleven 
votes. This session is said to have lasted twenty. 
one consecutive hours. On the 28th, this bill com. 
ing under consideration in the House of Representa. 
tives, a motion to lay it on the table was carrie) 
by 112 ayes, against 97 noes. 

The compromise bill having thus apparently re. 
ceived its quietus, Senator Hannegan gave po. 
tice of his intention to introduce a bill respecting 
the territories of Oregon, New Mexico and (Cal). 
fornia, the purport of which is understood to be a 
proposition to admit them at once as States, 
Whether this project will be regarded with favour 
by any sections of the Union, remains to be seen. 

Whitney’s project of a railroad across the conti- 
nent, was called up in the Senate on the 28th ult, 
by the chairman of the committee to which it had 
been referred; but after some opposition from 
Senator Benton, it was laid on the table, by a vote 
of 28 to 21. 


Evrore.—The European steamer arrived at Bos- 
ton on the morning of the 27th ult., having left 
Liverpool on the evening of the 15th. By the news 
received from this arrival, it appears there has been 
a rise in the British cotton market, and an increased 
demand for Indian corn and meal. This demand 
is caused by a new alarm of the potato rot; but it 
does not appear that this disease has been, thus far, 
of such extent as to furnish any certain intimation 
of its final result. 

The condition of affairs in France, and particu- 
larly in Paris, continues exceedingly unsettled. 
The disturbances which have long agitated the 
Capital, must have greatly diminished the means 
of life among the r. Itis pete that forty 
thousand labourers have proposed to march to the 
National Assembly and demand peremptorily to be 
fed or put to death. This indicates a fearful con- 
dition of things. The people of Paris appear to be 
governed ween by military force. 

Ireland is still greatly agitated, and a number o! 
arrests have been recently made. ' 

The cholera appears to be raging with great in- 
tensity at Moscow. From the 12th to the 19th ot 
Sixth month, there were 1724 new cases, and 928 
deaths reported ; and the disease was spreading 
through various other parts of Russia. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this Institu- 
tion are desirous of employing a competent Friend 
to teach Latin and Greek in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to Nathan Sharpless, 
Concord, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del.; 
Charles Yarnall, Philadelphia, or Thomas Evans, 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa—They also wish 
to engage the services of a Reading Teacher in the 
Boys’ School. Apply to Samuel Bettle, Philadel- 
phia ; Nathan Shar lets: Joel Evans, Springfield ; 
or Thomas Evans, Havertivd. tt 


